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a trade union deputy was sent to prison for twelve months, although his own employer gave evidence in his favour, and said that he had himself suggested the resolutions carried at the illegal meeting of workmen. A most telling fact is that in some cases the masters declared to their men their intention not to appeal to the Combination Laws, and more peaceful relations between the parties then ensued. The writer of the admirable anonymous tract "On Combinations of Trades," published in 1831, asserts that the general conviction of the injustice and impolicy of these laws had produced a disinclination on the part both of masters and justices to put them in force unless in seasons of disturbance, when they were administered for other purposes. But we need hardly resort to secondary evidence when we find that a Committee of the House of Commons declared "that the Act of the 39 and 40 of his present Majesty, for settling disputes between masters and workmen engaged in the cotton manufacture in England, has not produced the good effects that were expected from it." 1
It was upon such grounds of distinct experience, rather than upon any theory of freedom of trade, that Parliament in 1824, led mainly by the lamented Huskisson swept those mistaken laws away. The act was inevitable, and yet it was momentous; for it has led to the growth of the many great societies which now exist and, as many people think, oppress industry. It is requisite from time to time to remind one generation of the experience which led a former generation to important legislative actions.
1 Journals of'the House of Commons, 28th March 1804, vol. lix. p. 187.